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OPHELIA. 



SHAKESPEARE'S GENTLE HEROINE. 



BY BERTHA VANDERLYN. 




T is impossible to study the tragedy 
of Hamlet without feeling the whole 
of our sympathies enlisted on behalf 
of that sweet, gentle type of young 
womanhood — Ophelia — while in the 
same breath that we utter ''Poor 
Ophelia/' we are conscious of a rising 
indignation in contemplating the 
actions of Hamlet toward this gen- 
tlest of heroines, and roundly con- 
demning him for involving this 
young life in the shadow of the trag- 
edy encompassing his own. 
We may "behold," as certain writers would 
have us, "in every look, every gesture, every mo- 
tion, the future king/ 7 and see in Hamlet as 
Shakespeare himself would have us, 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sword, 
Th' expectancy and rose of the fair State; 
Ihe glass of fashion and the mold of form, 
Th' observed of all observers. 

But yet we dare to give expression to our 
thoughts and say that his treatment of Ophelia 
was little less than brutal, and that there is a 
lack of manliness expressed in his feigned mad- 



ness while in her presence. If he loved her (and 
there is reason for doubt), and she loved him as 
we know she did, then why did he not act the 
part of a manly man and take her into his confi- 
dence ? But why dwell on this ? Hamlet would 
not have been Hamlet had he taken the gentle 
girl, whom he professed to love, into his confi- 
dence and revealed to her the real state of affairs 
in Denmark, instead of feigning the part of a 
madman and literally scaring his poor little love 
out of her wits. The writer recalls an interest- 
ing episode relating to this very question. A 
class of intelligent youths had taken up the 
study of Hamlet under the leadership of a teach- 
er of experience, and arriving at that portion of 
the play where Hamlet, feigning madness, taunts 
and upbraids the gentle Ophelia, one of the num- 
ber, a manly fellow, being carried away by his 
feelings, suddenly exclaimed : 

"That fellow (meaning Hamlet) was a fool!" 
And this twentieth century lad was brave enough 
to ask to be excused from a further study of the 
play, as he did not "approve of Hamlet's beastly 
treatment of a woman." Such criticism may be 
counted rank heresy, but there is some good 
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thought suggested in the lad's impetuous speech. 
Yet Shakespeare had to create his Hamlet and 
he made him after his own fashion, and gave us 
a gem of innocent girlhood in the heroine. Per- 
haps no writer has ever given so true an insight 
into the character of Ophelia as Mrs. Jameson in 
her "Heroines of Shakespeare/' and so a free 
quotation from this work is herewith appended : 

"Ophelia — poor Ophelia! . . . What shall 
be said of her? For eloquence is mute before 
her! Like a strain of sad, sweet music, which 
comes floating by us on the wings of night and 
silence, and which we rather feel than hear — like 
the exhalation of the violet dying even upon the 
sense it charms — like the snow-flake dissolved 
in air before it has caught a stain of earth— like 
the light surf severed from the billow, which . 
a breath disperses — such is the character of 
Ophelia ; so exquisitely delicate, it seems as if a 
touch would profane it; so sanctified in our 
thoughts by the last and worst of human woes 
that we scarcely dare to consider it too deeply. 
The love of Ophelia, which she never once con- 
fesses, is like a secret which we have stolen from 
her, and which ought to die upon our hearts as 
upon her own. Her sorrow asks not words but 
tears; and her madness has precisely the same 
effect that would be produced by the spectacle 
of real insanity, if brought before us; we feel 
inclined to turn away, and veil our eyes in rev- 
erential pity, and too painful sympathy. 

"Beyond every character that Shakespeare has 
drawn (Hamlet alone excepted), that of Ophelia 
makes us forget the poet in his own creation. 
Whenever we bring her to mind, it is with the 
same exclusive sense of her real existence, with- 
out reference to the wondrous power which 
called her into life. The effect (and what an 
effect !) is produced by means so simple, by 
strokes so few, and so unobtrusive, that we take 
no thought of them. It is so purely natural and 
unsophisticated, yet so profound in its pathos., 
that, as Hazlitt observes, it takes us back to the 
old ballads ; we forget that, in its perfect artless- 
ness, it is the supreme and consummate triumph 
of art. 

"The situation of Ophelia in the story is that 
of a young girl who, at an early age, is brought 
from a life of privacy into the circle of a court — a 
court such as we read of in those early times, at 
once rude, magnificent and corrupted. She is 
placed immediately about the person of the 



queen, and is apparently her favorite attendant. 
The affection of the wicked queen for this gentle 
and innocent creature, is one of those beautiful 
and redeeming touches, one of those penetrating 
glances into the secret springs of natural and 
feminine feeling, which we find only in Shakes- 
peare. Gertrude, who is not so wholly aban- 
doned but that there remains within her heart 
some sense of the virtue she has forfeited, seems 
to look with a kind yet melancholy complacency 
on the lovely being she has destined for the bride 
of her son ; and the scene in which she is intro- 
duced as scattering flowers on the grave of 
Ophelia, is one of those effects of contrast in 
poetry, in character and in feeling, at once nat- 
ural and unexpected ; which fill the eye and. make 
the heart swell and tremble within itself — like 
the nightingales singing in the grove of the 
Furies in Sophocles. 

"Again, in the father of Ophelia, the Lord 
Chamberlain Polonius — the shrewd, wary, sub- 
tle, pompous, garrulous old courtier — have we 
not the very man who would send his sen into 
the world to see all, but keep his only daughter 
as far as possible from every taint cf the world 
he knew so well ? So that when she is brought 
to the court, she seems, in her loveliness and 
perfect purity, like a seraph that had wandered 
out of bounds, and yet breathed on earth the air 
of paradise. When her father and brother find 
it necessary to warn her simplicity, give her les- 
sons of worldly wisdom, and instruct her 'to be 
scanter of her maiden presence/ for that Ham- 
let's vows of love 'but breathe like sanctified and 
pious bonds, the better to beguile, 1 we feel at 
once that it comes too late ; for from the moment 
she appears on the scene, amid the dark con- 
flict of crime and vengeance, and supernatural 
terrors, we know what must be her destiny. 

. . . "It is the helplessness of Ophelia, 
arising merely from her innocence, and pictured 
without any indication of weakness, which melts 
us with such profound pity. She is so young 
that neither her mind nor her person have at- 
tained maturity; she is not aware of the nature 
of her own feelings ; they are prematurely de- 
veloped in their full force before she has strength 
to bear them ; and love and grief together rend 
and shatter the frail texture of her existence, like 
the burning fluid poured into a crystal vase. She 
says very little, and what she does say seems 
rather intended to hide than to reveal the emo- 
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tions of her heart; yet in those few words we 
are made as perfectly acquainted with her char- 
acter, and with what is passing in her mind, as if 
she had thrown forth her soul with all the 
..glowing. eloquence of Juliet. ... .In Ophelia 
we recognize as distinctly the pensive, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed daughter of the north, whose 
heart seems to vibrate to the passion she has 
inspired, more conscious of being loved than of 
loving ; and yet, alas ! loving in the silent depths 
of her young heart far more than she is 
loved. . . . 

"Besides its intrinsic loveliness, the character 
of Ophelia has a relative beauty and delicacy 
when considered in relation to that of Hamlet, 
which is the delineation of a man of genius in 
contest with the powers of this world. The 
weakness of volition, the instability of purpose, 
the contemplative sensibility, the subtlety of 
thought, always shrinking from action, and al- 
ways occupied in 'thinking too precisely on the 
event/ united to immense intellectual power, 
render him unspeakably interesting; and yet I 
doubt whether any woman, who would have been 
capable of understanding and appreciating such 
a man, would have passionately loved him. Let 
us for a moment imagine any one of Shakes- 
peare's most beautiful and striking female char- 
acters in immediate connection with Hamlet. 
^ The gentle Desdemona would never have dis- 
patched her household cares in haste, to listen 
to philosophical speculations, his dark conflicts 
with his own spirit. Such a woman as Portia 
would have studied him ; Juliet would have pitied 
him ; Rosalind would have turned him over with 
a smile to the melancholy Jaques; Beatrice 
would have laughed at him outright; Isabel 
would have reasoned with him; Miranda could 
but have wondered at him; but Ophelia loves 
him. Ophelia, the young, fair, inexperienced girl, 
facile to every impression, fond in her simplicity, 
and credulous in her innocence, loves Hamlet; 
not for what he is himself, but for that which 
appears to her — the gentle, accomplished prince, 
upon whom she has been accustomed to see all 
eyes fixed in hope and admiration, 'the expec- 
tancy and rose of the fair state/ the star of the 
court in which she moves, the first who has ever 
whispered soft vows in her ear ; and what can be 
more natural? 

"But is it not singular, that while no one en- 
tertains a doubt of Ophelia's love for Hamlet — 
though never once expressed by herself, or as- 



serted by others, in the whole course of the 
drama — yet it is a subject of dispute whether 
Hamlet loves Ophelia, though she herself allows 
that he had importuned her with love, and 'had 
given countenance to his suit with almost all 
the holy vows of heaven.' . . . Still I have 
heard the question canvassed ; I have even heard 
it denied that Hamlet did love Ophelia. The 
author of the finest remarks I have yet seen on 
the play and character of Hamlet, leans to this 
opinion. . . . Now, though it be with, reluc- 
tance, and even considerable mistrust of myself, 
that I differ from a critic who can thus feel and 
write, I do not think so ; I do think, with sub- 
mission, that the love of Hamlet for Ophelia is 
deep, is real, and is precisely the kind of love 
which such a man as Hamlet would feel for such 
a woman as Ophelia. . . . We do not see 
him as a lover, not as Ophelia first beheld him ; 
for the days when he importuned her with love 
were before the opening of the drama — before 
his father's spirit re-visited the earth ; biit wts 
behold him at once in a sea of troubles, of per- 
plexities, of agonies, of terrors. . . . His 
love for Ophelia is then ranked by himself among 
those trivial, fond records which he has deeply 
sworn to erase from his heart and brain. He has 
no thought to link his terrible destiny with hers ; 
he cannot marry her; he cannot reveal to her. 
young, gentle, innocent as she is, the terrific in- 
fluences which have changed the whole current 
of his life and purposes. In his distraction he 
overacts the painful part to which he had tasked 
himself. . . . She believes Hamlet is crazed; 
she is repulsed, she is forsaken, she is outraged, 
where she had bestowed her young heart, with 
all its hopes and wishes; her father is slain by 
the hand of her lover, as it is supposed, in a 
paroxysm of insanity ; she is entangled inextrica- 
bly in a web of horrors which she cannot even 
comprehend, and the result seems inevitable. 

"Of her subsequent madness,, what can be 
said? What an affecting — what an astonishing 
picture of a mind utterly, hopelessly wrecked ! — 
past hope — past cure ! There is the frenzy of ex- 
cited passion — there is the madness caused by 
intense and continued thought — there is the de- 
lirium of fevered nerves ; but Ophelia's madness 
is distinct from these; it is not the suspension, 
but the utter destruction of the reasoning pow- 
ers ; it is the total imbecility which, as medical 
people well know, frequently follows some terri- 
ble shock to the spirits. Constance is frantic; 
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Lear is mad ; Ophelia is insane. Her sweet mind 
lies in fragments before us — a pitiful spectacle! 
Her wild, rambling fancies ; her aimless, broken 
speeches; her quick transitions from gayety to 
sadness — each equally purposeless and causeless ; 
her snatches of old ballads, such as perhaps her 
nurse sung her to sleep with in her infancy — 
are all so true to the life, that we forget to 
wonder, and can only weep. It belonged to 
Shakespeare alone so to temper such a picture 
that we can endure to dwell upon it. That in 
her madness she should exchange her bashful 
silence for empty babbling, her sweet maidenly 
demeanor for the impatient restlessness that 
spurns at straws, and say and sing precisely what 
she never would or could have uttered had she 
been in possession of her reason, is so far from 
being an impropriety, that it is an additional 
stroke of nature. It is one of the symptoms of 
this species of insanity, as we are assured by 
physicians. . . . Poor Ophelia ! 'divided from 
herself and her fair judgment,' appears here like 
a spotless victim offered up to the mysterious 
and inexorable fates." 

* ♦ ♦ 

Fair women of Shakespeare's creation have 
frequently been the means of inspiration to the 
artist, and to the English painters, particularly. 
It is but natural that I he painter who is true to 
the traditions of his country should turn to its 
native poets and historians for inspiration. The 
accompanying illustration is after a painting by 
Arthur Hughes, an Englishman, and it was first 
seen at the Royal Academy, London, a bo Lit fifty 



years ago. Mr. Hughes, although not one of 
the originators of the pre-Raphaelite school, was 
nevertheless a sympathizer and inferentially a. 
leader in its ranks. Mr. Hughes was not an 
extremist, however. His drawing is character- 
ized by delicacy rather than strength; his color is. 
clear and harmonious, with a tendency, perhaps, 
to a false note in combination of certain hues.. 
His subjects are invariably graceful and poetic, 
such as appeal directly to the emotions. The 
composition of "Ophelia" shows the artist thor- 
oughly imbued with the poetic and pathetic sen- 
timent attached to the subject. Ophelia's face is 
sweet and childlike, its characterization of va- 
cancy scarcely marring its beauty. This dis- 
traught look, coupled with the mechanical action 
of throwing the flowers into the idly flowing 
stream, and the dull apathy with which she re- 
gards them floating away, expresses well the lack 
of reason. The neighboring grass and foliage 
and blossoms are clearly and delicately defined. 
A twilight sky melting into rich purple shades 
forms an exquisite background to the slenderly 
defined figure of the maiden who is seen sitting 
on the fallen trunk of a tree, the artist in this 
detail following out the suggestion of the poet : 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 

There with fantastic garlands, did she come, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples. 

When this picture was first exhibited, a distin- 
guished critic of the time wrote that "the figure 
suggested an exquisite cameo in a setting of rich 
enamels." 




